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Masonobu: An Aor 
Duel Collection, Fogg Art Museum 
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: ‘Popular’ Are 


It has been often said lately that present-day 
art is too difficult to understand—that the breach 
between artist and public is widening. Usually 
this is blamed on the artist, who is supposed to 
be concerned only with his own emotions or 
with intellectual experiments in form and color 
which require a great deal of explanation. At 
regular intervals some one is heard to lament that 
artists ignore the normal everyday life around 
them, that they fail to create an art for the people. 

As a matter of fact this is no new development 
in Western culture. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the great artists of the past were 
almost invariably unpopular during their life- 
times, and the tacit acceptance of this state of 
_/affairs 1s indicated by such phrases as “Time will 

decide” and “The judgment of the ages.” Why 

is 1t that time, the years to come, should possess 

a mystic surety of judgment that is denied to the 

present? After all, reputations are made not by 

a mere lapse of years but by human perception. 

The truly popular art is that which is recog- 
nizable at a glance, comprehended without ef- 
fort. Based upon universal, simple emotions, 
its symbols are those of daily life, and it requires 
of the average person no knowledge beyond his 
own experience. Its direct and primary appeal 
needs no interpretation. Then there is another 
art, one which does not disclose itself to the 
casual eye, but only to the searching mind, which 
is not wholly evident to the senses but 1s appre- 
hended by the imagination. Its ‘message 1s 
hinted instead of flatly stated; the world of its 
creation is open only to those who have learned 
the way. But in the very obviousness of the 
first art is its death, for, once recognized, its 
function has been performed; it can give nothing 
further. And in its unpopularity the second, 
which is the great art of all time, 1s inexaustible. 

The future is no wiser than the present. About 
the same proportion of the people of any age 
choose to venture beneath the surface. It is they 
who discover the greatness of the present and it 
is they who inherit the wealth of the past. This 
minority, composed of those whose minds are 
ever open to new impressions, whose imagina- 

tions are alive, who seek knowledge because 1t 
widens understanding—these people are the 
future. The years have nothing to do with it. 


Overheard at the Corcoran 


In February 1931 we published a color plate of 
Maurice Sterne’s “After Lunch,” which had 
just been awarded the first prize at the Corcoran 
Biennial and had been purchased for the per- 
manent collection of the Corcoran Gallery. It 
was greeted with a storm of disapproval and pro- 
test. We had subscriptions canceled because of 
it; 1t was considered an insult, an outrage, worthy 
of nothing but disgust. That was over two years 
ago, and since then the public attitude toward 
contemporary art has changed more than we 
sometimes realize. 

We saw the painting again the other day, its 
masterly color as brilliant as ever. While we 
were standing there a man came in who had been 
one of its most aggrieved critics. He looked at it 
with a startled expression; then, solemnly: “How 
that damn thing has improved!” 


Quality 


A rather long footnote in Roger Fry’s latest 
book, CharafteriStics of French Art, apropos of the 
method of collecting of the Smith College Art 
Museum will bring wider attention to the good 
work being done there. Says Mr. Fry: “It is only 
fair to say that in default of finding a place for 
this splendid work [Courbet’s ‘La Toilette de la 
Mariée’ | in a great European Gallery there are few 
places more deserving of this possession than Smith 
College. ... . If only some of our provincial 
museums could be induced to adopt such an 
intelligent program of collecting, we should see 
a great change in the appreciation and under- 
standing of art in England.” 

In this connection what the present Director 
of the Smith College Art Museum, Jere Abbott, 
writes in his current Bulletin is most interesting. 
Here is agreement at last on an oft debated ques- 
tion. “If the college museum builds its collec- 
tions on quality it must be courageous enough 
to dismiss at the beginning the idea that it can 
be all-embracing. . . . Loan exhibitions, how- 
ever, always offer a means of supplementing 
limited permanent collections. But often the 
expense of a fine loan show . . . makes it im- 
possible. This year the museum with this in 
mind inaugurated a series of one picture exhibi- 
tions. One painting at a time was borrowed .. . 
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and shown by itself in a small gallery. The idea 
proved very successful. . . .” 

Going back to Mr. Fry’s comment on the 
possible result of such collecting policies in 
Great Britain it seems that the same thing 1s as 
badly needed in our own country. If small 
galleries and museums, whether connected with 
colleges or not, could content themselves with 
less comprehensive collections and concentrate 
their attention and that of their visitors, on 
really first-rate works, the wide-spread wish for 
better understanding of art would be sooner 
realized. 

Mr. Abbott says elsewhere in his Bulletin 
article: “Nothing justifies following a discussion 
which attempts to evaluate a school of painting 
or . . . one painter by exhibiting to uncritical 
eyes a third-rate example of such a school or 
such a painter. Far better good photographs or 
even fair color reproductions for in the fatter 
case the student will naturally make allowances. 
On the other hand paintings of little aesthetic 
significance may be very useful as examples of 
various techniques. . . . But there should be 
no confusion as to what they illustrate, for a 
romantic feeling persists that if the student be 
shown a poor ‘original’ a magical hokus-pokus 
will intervene to fire his enthusiasm. It is far 
more likely that he will decide then and there 
never to bother about such things again.” 


Personalities in This Issue 


LANGDON WARNER, who writes in this issue 
of the social and historical background of Japa- 
nese prints, is Keeper of the Oriental Department 
at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 
He has had much experience in the field, es- 
pecially in China. Many trips to Japan and a 
wide acquaintance with leading Japanese scholars 
qualify him to write with authority as well as 
charm on this subject. He is the author of 


Japanese Sculpture of the Suiko Period and The Long 
Old Road in China. ; 


KATHARINE GIBSON writes of “Looking at 
Pictures” with good reason. As a member of 
the educational staff of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art she has had a chance to note the reactions 
of many people to various kinds of paintings. 
And more, she has noticed her own reactions 
under the same circumstances. 


It was at the suggestion of DOROTHY GRAFLY 
that the first exhibition of Walt Disney’s car- 
toons was presented to the public by the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. Other museums and 
societies followed. Most recent and best pub- 
licized of such shows was that opened late last 
winter by the College Art Association in New 
York and now being circulated. Mickey Mouse, 
Disney’s first and best beloved creation, has won 
his way into the pages of several art magazines 
here and abroad as well as in several. general 
magazines and newspapers. The Silly Sym- 
phonies, however, seem not to have been pre- 
sented heretofore in an art magazine. The 
cartoons of Max Fleischer are here included be- 
cause any discussion of this field would be in- 
complete without them. Max Fleischer did 
much to perfect, technically and mechanically, 
the processes used. Much credit is due Miss 
Grafly for recognizing the quality of this work, 
and helping us to present it here even sound- 
lessly and without motion. 


DorotuHy NIcHOLs, of Palo Alto, California 
writes of herself: “I never attended an art school 
or an art class. In the first grade I had a banana 
in the school exhibit, but I never equalled this 
attempt again, and it was a very bad banana. I 
have had plays published by Longmans; a 
comédy of mine is included in the repertoire 
of the Hedgrow Theatre near Philadelphia this 
summer. My articles have appeared in the late 
Theatre Magazine, The Stage, and the music review 
Disques.” 


EDITOR: FREDERIC ALLEN WHITING 


DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING: CHARLES Z. OFFIN 
40 EAST 49TH STREET, NEw York City 
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_ Hiroshige: Landscape on the Tokaido 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JAPANESE 
aa PRINTS 


By LANGDON WARNER 


I find myself resenting the common point of 
view concerning Japanese prints—that they form 
a body of quaintly beautiful material hardly un- 
derstandable by. modern westerners, and that 
they are to be gazed at for their decorative 
value on the museum walls and then relegated to 
the specialist to be interpreted for the benefit of 
an interested few. They have been admired 
variously as theatrical posters, colored broadsides 
and purely decorative patterns—all of which de- 
scriptions are true enough, but utterly fail to 
convey their true significance. 

In reality a fair estimate of the Ukiyo-ye move- 
ment (the art of this fleeting world), of which 
color prints make an important part, would re- 
veal the fact that here one of the profoundly sig- 

“nificant expressions of the art of the world was 
produced. During the century and a half before 
1850 social conditions limited” ‘the subjects of 
this popular school to a realm below the noble 
heights of religious art, and its character was 
often that of a cheap book illustration or of an 
ephemeral poster. But so sound was the artistic 


tradition and so sensitive were the craftsmen to 
their patrons’ demands that the result was of 
permanent value. To understand the paintings 
of this school and particularly the prints which 
concern us one must know something of those 
patrons and of their demands on craftsmen. 
Yedo, the modern Tokyo, was the home of the 
Ukiyo-ye artist. While the Shogun’s court in the 
center of the town preserved, somewhat feebly, 
the elder schools of painting and sculpture, it was 
oblivious of the life of the commoners in the 
teeming city about it. Japan, forced inward on 
itself by the national policy of isolation, de- 
veloped as rich a life for the townsman as we 
know anywhere at any period. Perhaps its most 
perfect expression is to be found in that branch 
of Ukiyo-ye produced by the block-print makers. 
Shopkeepers waxed affluent but were denied the 
social recognition that Venice aftorded—“where 
the merchants were the kings.” Sumptuary 
laws suppressed outward display and, perforce, 
the ingenuity of the craftsman was directed to 
such enrichment of costume and of gear as would 
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Hiroshige: Monkey Bridge 


ass the censor. Thus taste for subtleties was 
sharpened and, if a woman must appear sombre, 
in street and even in house dress, the robes be- 
neath were resplendant. A sleek black lacquer 
bowl betrayed, but only to the initiated, the con- 
summate craftsmanship and the weeks of labor 
put into it. Within, it was elaborated sump- 
tuously. This art of concealment, this element 


-of surprise, has since that time been an ingredient 


of the national taste—a pleasant joke that marks 
the humor of the race. 

In the great temple yards peep-shows and pup- 
pet shows, wrestlers and bawdy-players set up 
their tents, and cheap-jack venders bawled. Also 
the popular theatre had become an institution 
almost over night so that playwrights and actors 
were elevated to the dizzy heights of our motion 
picture stars. It was the print makers who made 
portraits of all these and sold them by the hun- 
dred to the theatre enthusiasts. But in the 
theatres no gentlefolk came to mingle with the 
commoners and these actor prints, bearing the 
stigma of their low origin, were never recognized. 

On this background of wealth and inherited 
artistry, while the aristocracy held aloof, the 
despised tradesman and his gang of prentices 
patronized the crafts, which were more vigorous 
than ever before. Certainly they had never been 
so closely coupled with the life and fashions of 
the vulgar. Humble craftsmen in the past had 
politer patrons; their own kind had never af- 
forded such luxury. It is to the greater honor 
of Japanese character that the result of the new 
patronage was not immediate degradation. Taste 
was still the great national asset. Mean and 
ignoble themes were vividly and directly used 
but, so noble was the execution and so high was 
the tradition of the craftsmen’s guilds, that a 
Japanese wood-block print in colors, chosen al- 
most at random from the work of a century and 
a half, remains as a model of composition and 
line and color harmony. It is conservative to say 
that, in the field of color printing, nothing has 
been done in Europe to match the work of the 
Japanese for adequate understanding of medium 
and for masterly draughtsmanship. 

Chinese color prints undoubtedly appeared 
more than a century before those of Japan, though 
our earliest dated examples seem to be of 1635- 
37. Delightful as the best of these are, they cling 
close to the painter’s technique which they were 
designed to imitate. Their subjects are usually 
flowers, garden rocks or birds and their charm 
is the charm of the eighteenth-century aquarelles 
of Europe. It may be an actual fact that the 
Japanese block-printers in color learned their 
craft from China but no examples remain of the 
first steps of imitation. The technique of Japan 
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Hiroshige: View of Asakusa Temple, Tokyo 


soon surpassed that of the mainland and it was 
a bare century before a galaxy of Yedo painters 
were~ applying themselves to the new craft. 
China, without a middle class patronage, de- 
veloped to no such extent. 

The father of wood-block printing in Yedo 
was Moronobu, who died in 1695. He, and the 
early Torii masters who followed him, developed 
the craft to the state of an independent medium 
with its appropriate technique. Their works 
were no longer intended as mere reproductions of 
the painter's brushwork, as were the Chinese 

rints. For the first seventy-five years a single 
block was used, and black was the only pigment. 
It has not been determined whether the artist 
or his publisher applied the flat washes of color 
by hand to the print. There is no particular reason 
for denying the right of print connoisseurs to call 
this group, and even their immediate successors, 

“the primitives,” but the title fails utterly to 
suggest their high accomplishment. 

Masanobu is believed to have made the first 
prints of two colors in about 1741, using a single 


‘block and a single impression. The employment 


of two and more blocks could hardly have been 
practical before the introduction of the simple 
device for correct alignment, called kento, which 


is said to have been first used 1n-1744 by a cer- 


tain Kamimura. This consists in nothing more 
complicated than a right angle, scored in the 


block, at the lower right-hand corner and a 
horizontal line on the same level at the left. 
Thus the paper falls precisely into place on each 
succeeding block, as color after color is added to 
the picture. Writers on this subject seem to 
have been disturbed by the fact that this device 
does not appear for some three years after the 
earliest two-color prints were made. But as 
these two-color woodcuts were made at one 
pulling, from a parti-colored block, no guide 
was necessaty. 

The two-color prints were at fitst in rose and 
green, and were contrived with such subtle 
variety of spotting that one must make deliberate 
search before being convinced that no third or 
even fourth color is employed to obtain that 
effect. As with all limitations, when the crafts- 
man thoroughly understands his medium no 
disagreeable sense of restriction is felt. 

To try to embody Japanese mannerisms in our 
modern painting and wood-block printing would 
result in caricature. But no student or practi- 
tioner of the arts should miss the chance to seize 
something of the spirit that moved the print 
makers, to study their palette and their cutting 
and the canons by which they were guided. 
[We have waived our usual policy to reprint this article 
from the “ Bulletin” of the Fogg Art Museum, because we 
felt it to be so excellent as to deserve a wider reading. All 
illustrations are from the Duel Colleétion at the Fogg.| 
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Japanese Primitive (Above) 
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The Romanticist 


The romanticiSt is not interested in his subjeét for itself but as a focus for his individual 
imagination, as a point of departure. He finds reality not in a mere statement of facts but 
in his emotional interpretation of them, in what he is able to suggest. His pitture is not 
complete and final but is a fragment of the limitless world of space that is implied in it. 


FOUR TEMPERAMENTS VIEW 
AN OBELISK 


This is supposed to be an age in which indi- 
viduality is disappearing and imagination yield- 
ing to the scientific spirit. The most objective 
creation of an objective period is the machine, 
and the most mechanical means of producing a 
picture is, of course, the camera. 

On these pages we have reproduced four photo- 
graphs, taken from the news cameraman’s file of 
“Views of the Washington Monument.” The 
Monument is an obelisk; it is five hundred and 
fifty-five feet tall; and it is constructed of granite 
and marble, backed with the one and faced with 
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the other. There really isn’t a great deal more 
that can be said about it; it is too simple a 
structure to offer much opportunity either for 
description in words or, apparently, for variation 
in presenting visually. 

Still, with a mechanical instrument as medium 
and an unadorned shaft of stone as subject, the 
individual temperament has not been noticeably 
inhibited, and four temperaments have produced 
four ways of seeing, definite and recognizable. 


[Photographs by Underwood and Underwood] 


aT he-Classicist 


‘4 ees Order, balance, formal harmony are achieved through discipline and the guiding 
z= principle of unity. The subject Stands free, its contours sharply de fined, yet is subor- 
dinated to the composition as a whole, in proportional relation to its fixed architectural 
frame. The classicist is concerned with the tangible, in its most perfect manifeStation. 
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The New Reali 


Now the marble comes into its own, 
qualities are presented with a rugged 
In the simplicity and grandeur of the 


Texture, hardness, weight, Strufture—its primal 
essentialism that ignores the merely incidental. 
form there is an elemental clarity and honesty, 
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The Showman 


Mr. Ziegfeld has long used a black velvet curtain and a glaring spotlight to startle bis au- 
dience into appreciation. Through the unreality of sharp contrast and flawless reflection, 
the Monument is “glorified” by much the same means adopted for the American girl. 
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ON LOOKING AT PICTURES 


By KATHARINE GIBSON 


In general our grandfathers, even when much 
interested, merely looked at_ pictures. They 
looked at them, bought them, hung them on 
their walls, and then in all probability forgot 
them. Or if they were what was known as “col- 
lectors”. they kept on buying and looking. In 
this country, at least, they were usually content 
to know what they liked or, if they didn’t know, 
to let grandmother or the dealers tell them. If 
any one doubts this, let him consider the average 
rich man’s collection of pictures, bought, say, 
in the Middle West in the late eighties or the 
early nineties. Much has been said against this 
haphazard way of looking at art, but to some of 
us it seems to lead back into a golden age of ease. 
At least our grandfathers didn’t let art bother 
them as we do. 

Today we have become scientific, or at least we 
are trying so to become. Aesthetics is being re- 
garded very seriously by psychologists; it is per- 
haps being thought of as a budding science. 
Whatever its exact status, there is one thing cer- 
tain above all others. We no longer look at pic- 
tures; we study them. In our school curricula we 
have a definite subject known as “Picture Study.” 
There is an ever-growing movement toward the 
analytical method as applied to pictures. We 
analyze line or space relations, color values, or- 
ganization of color, its intensity and contrasts. 
Let us take a concrete example, Van der Goes’s 
“Adoration of the Kings,” a picture that our 
grandfathers gazed at calmly and with much 
pleasure. We now regard it tensely and with a 
searching eye. Weare told that this is one of the 
most remarkable pictures in the world because of 
its space composition. Each figure exists in its 
own envelope of atmosphere; each is related to 
the other in a complex and beautifully worked 
out scheme. So clear is this arrangement that it 
would be possible to make a diagram of the can- 
vas. The color will be called to our attention; we 
will be asked to examine it critically and in terms 
of the organization of the whole. The analysis 
of this picture may be carried on for days. At 
the end of that time we are certainly better ac- 
quainted with the excellencies of the canvas than 
we have ever been before. Many aesthetic theo- 
tists would say that in this analysis we have appre- 
ciated it. The question that comes into the 
writer's mind is simply this—have we? 

With the word “appreciation” we are dealing 
with one of those words like “love,” “beauty,” 
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“truth,” which because of their indefiniteness 
serve the scientifically-minded ill, but which, nev- 
ertheless, express, though vaguely, certain deep- 
seated feelings and ideals of the race. The diction- 
ary defines appreciation as meaning (1) to price or 
value, estimate justly; (2) to recognize or feel the 
worth of, esteem duly. There are obviously two 
processes involved in this definition. It would 
be perfectly possible to price or value a thing 
without feeling the worth of it: we can, if we are 
sufficiently detached in our point of view, say to 
ourselves: “This picture has this, that, and the 
other quality; it has enough virtues to make of it 
an adequate, a good landscape, but it means 
nothing to me.” Then, on the other hand, we 
may say, “This landscape 1s for us; it gives a 
sense of heightened life.” In the first case we 
have given an evaluation of the picture in a fairly 
enlightened and possibly even in a scientific way. 
In the second, we have made an emotional con- 
nection with it even as our grandfathers would 
have done; we have felt its worth. To fulfill the 
conditions implied in the word, 1t would seem 
that we must do both, or try to. We must at- 
tempt to make a personal connection with the 
painting, and, lest we be led astray by grand- 
father and his aimless if delightful associations, 
we must check our feelings and try honestly to 
see what causes them. Then only will we have 
fully appreciated a work of art—or so says the 
dictionary. For the purposes of this article let 
us leave the matter with that excellent authority, 
since, after all, we can get no nearer the subject 
than words will take us. 

It is clear that we cannot go back to those 
peaceful, untroubled days of the past. We live 
now, and art swings with the current, nor is 
thought about art or art criticism a cloistered 
subject. Just what this scientific analytical atti- 
tude contributes it is important to know if we 
are going to be caught up by it, and most surely 
we shall. Certainly the question of appreciation 
with the adult who all his life has been associated 
with great pictures, and who therefore has created 
his standards almost unconsciously, is very differ- 
ent from that which arises with the average lay- 
man who, with a newly awakened interest is try- 
ing to orient himself in a wide and complex field. 
The man who knows about pictures as the result 
of a life-long contact with them has built up 
his art vocabulary without knowing he has done 
it: design, elements of design, composition of 


Van der Goes: Adoration of the Kings 


“One of the most remarkable piftures in the world because of its space composition” 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin 


masses, linear themes, may not be words or 
phrases that he uses often, but they are realities 
in his consciousness to which he refers con- 
stantly. The beginner has painstakingly to 
build up such conceptions. This requires a cer- 
tain amount of hard work, of looking for iso- 
lated factors in painting, of analysis of those 
factors as they appear in many types of canvases. 
Perhaps an analogy with a different art will 
help clear up the matter. A man who has always 
been acquainted with great poetry will have ac- 
quired naturally a sense of poetic structure, a 
knowledge of verse forms, a sense of word use 
and color. On the other hand a man who in 
adult life seriously begins to read will have to 
create for himself a certain amount of back- 
ground. He will have to know something of 
construction of verse forms, of meter, rhyme, 
and rhyme-schemes or else he will have very little 
on which to base his opinions. Having got all 
this, how far has he progressed? He has his tools. 
-He has a method of working. Just so the man 
interested in pictures may have a way of looking 
opened up to him as a result of his painstaking 
preparation. But the new reader of poetry has 
_not been given a full means of appreciating 
Milton, or the student of painting a full sense of 
what Giotto is. They have laid hold of a means 


of evaluating or estimating worth with some ex- 
perience and knowledge behind them. That does 
not mean necessarily that their feelings have come 
into play at all. 

Just here we meet two extreme viewpoints. 
On the one hand the question. arises, “Why 
bother with all this fuss about the form of art, 
when after all it is what art does to you that 
counts?” The answer may be concrete. Re- 
member the engraving of Evangeline that some 
of us grew up with; remember Aunt Eliza’s 
painting of a leaden sparrow poised above a 
bunch of rubber grapes? He poised and poised. 
If only he would grab a grape and be done with 
it, but he never did. Let us remember the pic- 
tures that, in many cases, surrounded our youth, 
in our own homes or in those that we visited. 
Few of us were chosen to escape. If we do not 
want these pictures in our houses, in our mu- 
seums, today, it is because our taste has been 
sharpened by the very tools we have been discuss- 
ing. Consciously or unconsciously we have ac- 

uired a sense of art forms, and feeling alone 
will not do the trick. There was certainly 
enough feeling in the countenance of Evangeline. 
And certainly that was an earnest bird. 

Then there comes the attack from the other 
side. “There has been too much wallowing in 
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feeling for, with, and about art. Let us only 
consider or chiefly consider the form, Feeling 
will look after itself.” So this group analyzes 
and analyzes; subject matter is largely ignored 
and tools of dissection are sharpened until they 
cut almost before they are taken in hand. The 
person who kneels before this procedure is just 
letting the so-called scientific method bully him 
a bit. He is getting his leg pulled. It is hard to 
view this modern attitude with the same cool 
eye with which we look at grandfather's large 
and simple ideas. It is so easy to fall off the 
band wagon, to seem retrogressive. On the other 
hand, it is just as foolish to let the band wagon 
run away with us. Whatever our final attitude, 
we can cheerfully admit that the movement 
toward a calm, unsentimental study of pictures 
has done a great deal and will do more toward 
awakening our perceptions; they can never be 
too acute. 

Not only has art criticism moved with the 
time, but art itself has done so. The range of 
modern art is so wide that no generalizations can 
be made, but among the various “schools” there 
is certainly a group with which an intellectual, 
critical attitude is particularly necessary. A 
Picasso needs a different kind of looking from a 
Rembrandt, for instance. Picasso, like so many 
of his period, is an art specialist. He carried on 
art experiments. He carried the use of line as 
far-as he could, ignoring all other factors; at 
another time he worked merely on intensity of 
mood as in “The Absinthe Drinker,’ or on 
effects of mass as in “Maternity.” To look at 
these pictures we need the very tools that the 
present age has given us. Take a Léger for ex- 
ample. No one can escape the thrill of its color, 
but unless the person looking has some sense of 
what the artist is doing with his reduction of 
forms to abstractions, he will simply stand and 
gaze as many a good man has done. Here and in 
certain other modern pictures there is no ques- 
tion of an emotional association; there was never 
meant to. be. There ts only an aesthetic response. 
If you have analyzed it, understood it, you appre- 
ciate it. If you have not understood it, you have 
nothing, \ 

Modern art in many instances is extremely 
eclectic. Take as an example one of Matisse’s 
“Odalisques.” No one can deny that our appre- 
ciation of this picture, in the full sense-of the 
word, is helped by having a little knowledge of 
its prototypes. If, as we look at-it, a certain 
group of Persian miniatures that we know and 
like flashes into our vision, we will have a mo- 
ment of illumination. We will recall the 
decorative intent of the miniature, the use of 
strong, pure color in well defined areas. Then 
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we will look back at the “Odalisque” and see 
how Matisse has remembered and studied the 
older way of working and adapted it to his own 
way of thinking and building. The knowledge 
of these two types of painting and their interac- 
tion will lend value and color to our impressions. 
With pictures of this type the analysis of their 
sources, rather than mere aimless looking, will 
add immeasurably to our capacity for enjoyment. 

Not only with modern art but with many other 
art types, the modern approach to pictures 1s 
especially valuable. It 1s of great help in break- 
ing down prejudices. The field is growing wider 
and wider: African, Mayan, and a wide range of 
Oriental arts are coming before the layman’s 
startled gaze, where a few years ago they were 
matters concerning only specialists. If we have 
no acquaintance with art forms, no knowledge 
of design, of the relations of masses, color 
harmonies, we will simply be bowled over by 
strangeness. But with these factors in our minds, 
we will be enabled, after batting our eyes a mo- 
ment, to find our way about. 

Let us go back to the “Adoration of the 
Kings.” Here knowledge and understanding 
and study are equally necessary. We cannot ap- 
proach a strong emotional experience if the way 
is barred by lack of understanding, feelings of 
uncertainty, puzzlement, and inferiority. All 
that the modern method has taught us can be 
brought to bear upon this canvas with excellent 
results. We may, however, understand it for a 
hundred years; we may analyze it unendingly, 
but for a painting of this kind that is not all. 
The final act or perhaps the instantaneous act of 
feeling the worth of such a picture is a purely 
personal one. The scientific method may clear 
the way; it does much in that direction. But 
we ourselves, our interests, our capacities, our 
limitations determine finally what the picture 
can do for us. With this no one can help us very 
much, and fortunately no one can harm us, at 
least not for long. 

In thinking again of the word “appreciation,” 
it appears that the modern way of studying pic- 
tures will serve its purpose chiefly by fulfilling 
the first half of the definition. It will help us to 
estimate more justly, to evaluate. But when it 
comes to the second condition, that of feeling the 
worth of, then, except as it has prepared the way, 
no method can help us. Everything that we 
have known, experienced, lived, can help us. In 
this fundamental association with a work of art 
we meet ourselves. The picture may enlarge our 
view; it may open wide fields of development, 
but it does so without the help of any intercessor. 
Whatever else they failed in, this our grand- 
fathers knew. It is still true. 


Picasso: The Bather 


“He carried the use of line as far as he could” 
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Picasso: The Absinthe Drinker 


“He worked merely on intensity of mood” 
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Matisse: Odal isque 


“If, as we look at it, a group of Persian miniatures flashes 
into our vision, we shall have a moment of illumination.” 
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Léger: Two Ladies in front of a Mirror 


“Unless the person looking has some sense of what 
the artist is doing with his reduction of forms 
to abStrattions, he will simply Stand and gaze.” 
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AMERICA’S YOUNGEST ART 


By DorROTHY GRAFLY 


The animated cartoon, youngest of art forms, 
has an ancestry that leads back to hieroglyphics 
and the drawings of cave men. So far has the 
egocentric, self-conscious trend in easel painting 
traveled from the simple beginnings of art as a 
means for thought communication and the 
chronicling of events that the film ts today a 
more direct lineal descendant of primitive art 
than the latest in the abstract. 

The animated cartoon also carries into the 
realm of the actual as against that of illusion the 
pet theory of Cézanne and his followers who 
would produce in paint the semblance of bodily 
movement. Figures in the animated cartoon do 
not seem: to move; they do move, and the process 
is carefully analyzed by draughtsmen through 
innumerable drawings, giving precise changes 
and building up the physical sequence of the 
merest step. Add color to this study of line in 
action, and there opens a fascinating vista of 
almost unexplored possibilities that transcend 
the more rigid limitations of other art media. 
A picture is conceived not as one “still” on can- 
vas but as a progression of scenes that in the ag- 
gregate develop emotional magic. This view of 
an art medium is not wholly novel. While the 
film is a new and potent tool, the idea of cartoon 
sequence is as old as man’s-own history. Its 
ancestors may be found in such complex col- 
laborative art gestures as the paintings of his- 
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FLEISCHER CARTOON 


torical, social, and religious episodes on walls 
and floors of ancient Egyptian palaces and tem- 
ples, or in the Biblical sequences carved in stone 
on cathedrals of the Middle Ages. 

While art on canvas or in clay has grown more 
and more subjective and more and more incom- 
prehensible to the general public, the animated 
cartoon, devised for entertainment, keeps alive 
the tradition of whimsy and imagination, It is, 
to a great extent, the folk art of a sophisticated 
century. Let those who sing the praises of the 
primitive and extol child art consider what is 
being accomplished, without benefit of recog- 
nition by the art fraternity, in satisfying a poig- 
nant adult nostalgia for the world of make- 
believe. Until its recent experiment with ego- 
centric psychology, art itself spread the magic 
carpet of escape. 

Why did it push the carpet aside? Photography, 
which has given us the new film medium, struck 
terror to the soul of artists whose work was 
purely representational and infected the entire 
field of painting. Instead of grasping the new 
mechanics and turning invention to the enrich- 
ment of art, painters spat upon the camera, while 
the more venturesome endeavored to find new 
technical means within the range of paint to 
counteract the limitless possibilities inherent in 
the photographic medium. It has been rather 
like tilting at windmills. While artists have 


been burrowing more and more within them- 
selves, the film has gone its own way, and, in the 
art of Walt Disney, has at last given the world 
what should have come through established art 
channels—the creative exploit of the animated 
cartoon in color, probably the first genuinely 
American art since that of the indigenous Indian. 

From its beginnings, some fifteen years ago, 
it has so captivated public imagination that its 
producers find themselves swept into the realm 
of big business—a business which has survived 
the financial havoc of a depression period. The 
artist whose medium is paint or clay might well 
study this phenomenon. It is, in all essentials, 
an art form. What then is the secret of its pop- 
ular success over and above that of older art 
media? One reason is the fact that it is pure 
entertainment, objective in character; another, 
that it rescues the mind and emotions from the 
humdrum world by projecting them into an 
imaginary realm. Like other forms of radical 
att, it repudiates representation, but it aims to 
provoke the poignant reality of the unreal. It, 
too, goes back to the study of the primitive and 


the child in its basic realization that to both a 
fairy tale is more real than actual experience. 
The adult of today, harassed by trying realities 
and a work life of monotony is keenly susceptible 
to the same magic. 

Who are the men whose work in this new field 
gives promise of an art transcending the limita- 
tions of paint? Two of the most significant are 
Max Fleischer and Walter E. Disney. 

One is struck at once by the fact that, while 
the initial inspiration for a cartoon comes from 
an individual, the final realization is the result 
of wholesale collaboration, the Disney Studio 
having employed as many as four hundred men 
ona single film. There are four Fleischers dom- 
inating a large organization of collaborators; and 
there are two Disneys, Walt and Roy. In the 
Fleischer aggregate Max is the leading spirit; 
Dave produces scenarios; Louis is a master 
musician, and Joseph is a practical electrician 
and mechanical engineer. 

Max Fleisher, when a cartoonist on the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, drawing political cartoons and comics, 
dreamed of making his characters move through 
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their paces instead of remaining motionless sug- 
gestions on a white page. Soon the technique 
of the motion picture engrossed his attention, 
and while still a newspaper cartoonist Fleisher 
was flirting with the potentialities of the ant- 
mated cartoon. His first was produced in 1916 
and drew world-wide attention. Its creator, 
with the aid of brothers Dave and Joe, had 
labored an entire year to develop the project, 
which required twelve hundred drawings. The 
film lasted seven and a half minutes. 

Although Max Fleisher is best known to the 
public for his “Screen Songs” with the bouncing 
ball, for his “Out of the Inkwell” series, and the 
cartoon characters Betty Boop, Ko-Ko the clown, 
and Bimbo the dog, his scientific art urge has 
spurred him to turn the animated cartoon me- 
dium to other uses. He has made a distinct con- 
tribution both to science and to art in his specu- 
lative films that join imaginative stimulus of 
what may be with the certain educational value 
of what is. Among these ventures are the mo- 
tion pictures A Trip to the Moon, If We Lived in the 
Moon, Falling through the Earth, Adventures in the 
North, How We Hear, How the Telephone Talks, 
Birth of the Earth, and Hello Mars. Allying him- 
self definitely with the trend of modern scientific 
thought and conjecture Max Fleisher, in codpera- 
tion with the Museum of Natural History, 
produced a picture titled Evolution, reverbera- 
tions from which circled the globe. Even more 
extreme and startling was the film on Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity, produced in codperation with 
Professor Garrett P. Serviss and combining tech- 
nical animated drawings with actual photog- 
raphy. 

Today the man who, with his brothers, spent 
a year perfecting his first animated cartoon is, 
through the efficiency of his collaborative or- 
ganization, able to offer more than fifty films 
annually, 

It has remained, however, for Walt Disney 
to make the antmated cartoon a pure art form, 
conceiving the film not only for story value but 
as an art ensemble. With Mickey Mouse for 
trail breaker, he has familiarized the public with 
his consummate rhythmic genius in the handling 
of composition and of line. The Mickey Mouse 
films are the last word in the animated comic 
strip; the Silly Symphonies are the triumph of a 
new art. In these, with the brush stroke of his 
imagination, Walt. Disney paints a sequence of 
movements and resulting emotional episodes 
that do for art what the orchestra does for music. 
They make possible not one scene, as on canvas, 
but the interrelation of many scenes that to- 
gether produce a new emotional experience. The 
Silly Symphonies are thus unique in the world 
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of our day. What they preface ts a matter for 
absorbing speculation. 

Disney started as a commercial artist for a farm 
journal. Working late into the night he made 
friends with the office mice and taught one to 
sit on his drawing board, thus planting the 
creative seed that sprouted later in Mickey 
Mouse. He made one effort with the animated 
cartoon while still a commercial artist, but the 
venture failed, yielding much expertence and 
more debts. His brother Roy, a banker, had 
lost his health, and in 1923 the Disneys set out 
for California. Walt persisted in his cartoon 
idea for five years without marked success, com- 
bining photography with the cartoon.. In 1928, 
however, he purged his story of actual photog- 
raphy and introduced Mickey as star. Mickey 
was an instant success both in America and 
abroad, and doubtless through the popularity 
and financial return thus assured, Disney gained 
the opportunity, foresight, and courage to launch 
the Silly Symphonies. 

The Silly Symphony is, in many ways, to the 
screen what opera is to the stage, the union of 
the art of sound with the art of visualization. 
It is, however, something more. While opera is 
often embarrassed by the discrepancy between 
original intent and physical aspect of performers, 
the Silly Symphony, at its best, is a consistent 
rhythmic flow of sound, form, and color that 
bears its audience away from the physical into 
a world of creative enchantment. Its characters 
are unreal, but its emotions are true. There is a 
magnificent scene in Flowers and Trees when the 
birds of the wood are attempting to escape a 
forest fire. Higher and higher they fly as the 
flames creep up the trees. Above are clouds and 
potential rain. Up go the birds. They circle, 
turn, and nose-dive through the clouds, punctur- 
ing them and releasing the water. The element 
of surprise is superb. It is a tense emotional 
moment of great beauty, complete in itself, yet 
contributing to the symphonic flow of the pic- 
ture’s ensemble. 

Such moments are often followed by the 
comedy of relief employed by dramatists from 
the days of the ancients. Disney is a master of 
emotions, and as an artist he knows what 
rhythms produce desired audience reactions. He 
knows also that there are two equally important 
elements in the production of a perfect film— 
masterly direction and corresponding genius in 
the choice and control of the music and sound 
effects. 

Disney’s art differs from that of the average 
modern painter. He is painting his picture not 
for himself but for the public. It is his own 
creation, the figment of his vivid imagination, 
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but it is primarily communicable. Coming as it 
does at a time when art has grown a bit tipsy 
on too much self-revelation, introspection, and 
abstraction, the Silly Symphony, not yet appre- 
ciated as an art form, has gained its place in the 
sun and is doing more today to keep art alive in 
the hearts of men, women, and children than all 
the exhibitions attended throughout the season 
by a little coterie of the intelligentsia. 

Disney paints neither landscape, marine, still- 
life, portrait, nor nude. He goes to nature for 
his material, but it is the nature of the poet. 
Quite as much as Picasso he distorts and renders 
unreal, but from this unreality one derives a fine 
emotional participation that brings conviction. 
One has passed through a unique experience. 

The building up of a single scene is in itself a 
lecture on composition. The background 1s like 
a stage backdrop, flatly painted on water-color 
paper. Then on successive celluloid sheets Dis- 
ney paints in colors the characters that vivify 
the scene. These sheets, when superimposed 
one on the other, build up the ensemble. On 
one may be a-tree; on another a bird or bat; a 
third may add a pattern of flowers, and a fourth 
raindrops or flames. Thus is the composition 


analyzed for its elements. The final effect of 
the completed symphony is, however, not a 
matter of single pictures, but of the flow of pic- 
ture into picture until the entire story has been 
told. Long ago that flow was impossible. A 
story sequence could be nothing more than so 
many separate pictures or carvings. It remained 
for motion picture technique to offer art the 
means of symphonic expression. 

The motion picture cartoon is not a substitute 
for the painter’s art. It is an art of its own, run- 
ning parallel and claiming as audience the wider 
public. Although still in its infancy it has, as 
an art form in the Silly Symphonies, opened new 
vistas. What it will make of itself is impossible 
to conjecture. 

The animated cartoon may thus be considered 
not as a literary but as a picture art. While a 
basic idea for the film may be set down on paper, 
a theme’s development lies in motion- picture 
technique and entirely outside the province of 
words. Developing its own salvation and, per- 
haps, the art salvation of the man on the street, 
without—until after it had succeeded—encour- 
agement from art organizations, it offers an art 
form of which America may well be proud. 
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MUTUAL STARVATION 


By DorotHy NICHOLS 


Since the days of local art in the town cathe- 
dral, painting has been gradually losing touch 
with its public. While the other arts have gone 
on into the machine age, painting lingers behind 
in the age of princes, seeking new Medici’s for 
old. Painters like to talk about the superiority 
of handicraft. They fight the machine age be- 
cause they have not yet made use of it. The 
tradition is that the artist should starve unap- 
preciated. But it is not only the artist who 
starves; it is the public as well. That it is un- 
aware of its malnutrition is beside the point. 

Murdock Pemberton says of thé audiences at 
art lectures: “To them it is ‘culture,’ a necessary 
if unpleasant evil such as vaccination,” and con- 
cludes reluctantly that art is not for the many. 
But he was presenting to these audiences, not 
pictures, but information about pictures. We 
have long been .the victims of an educational 
theory that “culture” may be acquired by learn- 
ing about the arts rather than by approaching 
the arts themselves. We think we inculcate a 
love of literature in children by having them 
learn dates and lists of works; we teach music 
appreciation by music history and art by lec- 
tures. Information should come last. Only the 
one who has fallen in love with a single poem or 
picture is a fit subject for teaching about litera- 
ture or art, and his own natural curiosity is 
likely to lead him to study after his interest has 
been aroused. 

The child has a rudimentary love for pictures. 
Why is it that when children instinctively enjoy 
art, most adults are blind to it? What happens 
is that people do go on liking pictures but their 
taste remains primitive. Through under-nourish- 
ment most of us are cases of arrested develop- 
ment. ; 

On my wall I have small reproductions, fre- 
quently changed, and my visitors often observe 
-them. A German cleaning woman, for instance, 
went into unexpected raptures over a Francta- 
bigio madonna. The picture that drew comment 
from repair men, practical nurses, doctors, and 
“Sailor and 
his Sweetheart.” Don’t say that the cleaning 
“woman would have been sent into similar trans- 
ports by a nice calendar; she would. And it was 
the story appeal in Gari Melchers that gave 
‘Pleasure, but my point 1 is that these people derive 
entertainment from pictures. Art is for every- 
body, but this does not mean that every one can 


have a cultivated taste. Let us suppose for a 
moment that great art is not for the masses— 
neither is it for the wealthy few. It is for the 
cultivated. Whether the cultivated are to be 
few or many depends largely on the opportunities 
offered. At present we are not even feeding the 
consciously hungry. 

At this point I regret the true-confession qual- 
ity that enters in, but it is necessary as an example 
of what I mean by the hunger that goes unsatis- 
fied, so let it be got over as briefly as possible. 
As a child, pictures came to me in the form of 
illustrated books. Maxfield Parrish was my ideal 
until a member of the family came home from 
Europe with post-card reproductions from the 
galleries and I fell in love with Murillo’s sweet 
softness. Then came the Ladies’ Home Journal re- 
productions, which we cut out because they 
were too good to throw away, although my only 
reaction to Holbein was a wonder that any one 
should paint such ugly people. 

Huneker’s enthusiasm over Vermeer in a book 
I read for the parts on music led me to put up 
the “Lady Weighing Pearls” on my wall to see if 
what he saw would in time come through. Some 
of it did, and I had my first real lesson—that a 
picture has to be absorbed. I now definitely 
cared about pictures and attended exhibitions 
but when Galsworthy wrote about Goya, or 
Maugham about El Greco, I wondered if I would 
ever know these artists. When I heard that a 
friend wanted to live near a great gallery it was 
a revelation; I knew that one could not live 
without books, and later I found that one could 
not live without music, but it had never oc- 
curred to me that pictures could be a necessity. 

While in this stage I was given access to a col- 
lection of reproductions. They were arranged 
alphabetically, without comment, and I had my 
second lesson, of seeing a great many pictures by 
each artist instead of having one or two presented 
as illustrations for some one else’s interpretation. 
The thrill of discovery comes when you pick an 
artist who is unknown to you as a man of strength 
and power, and then find out from the text-book 
that he is an artist of strength and power. This 
kind of looking makes it possible to gaze at con- 
temporaries with some slight measure of confi- 
dence. Years of thumbing through art magazines, 
years of attending exhibitions, which for most of 
us means seeing an occasional old or modern 
master of first rank, cannot give the art-lover a 
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repertoire, Only by seeing enough of each man’s 
work together, his best ieeiale his poorest, can 
one begin to get hold of his individuality. 

But how many of us can do this? That is what 
I mean by “starvation.” Only because I chanced 
to live near people who collected photographs 
abroad and magazines at home, only because I 
happened to be in a state of invalidism where 
they desired to offer what might entertain me, 
did I come into direct contact with pictures. It 
was a black-and-white contact, with a few color 
reproductions of varying truthfulness, but it 
roused a hunger for the real thing. How many 
people with a wide knowledge of books, a keen 
appreciation of music, have any familiarity on 
which to base a love of pictures? 

Painting needs to use inventions. There are 
reproductions now that give the sense of texture, 
of canvas rather than the hard surface of paper, 
but they are beyond the means of most of us. 
Art-lovers will acquire some of these reproduc- 
tions and a few originals, but I am not thinking 
of them. I am thinking of the public that is now 
reached by music and by books and is not reached 
by pictures at all. These people buy a few framed 
pictures for the decoration of their homes, but 
what is that compared to owning hundreds of 
pictures, for reference, for stimulation, and for 
refreshment? Paintings must be made as con- 
venient as books; it must be as easy to change the 
picture in the frame as to put a record on the 
phonograph. With ‘an adjustable system of 
framing, one wall of a room might be left for the 
picture, where it could be thoroughly absorbed 
in leisure, at home, without the distraction and 
weary feet of the gallery expedition, and each 
picture could be replaced after a time with 
another. The best of these canvases should not 
cost more than a modern recorded symphony 
and should be equally satisfying in reproduction. 
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We can guess what an expansion this would 
bring about in the number of picture-lovers by 
the expansions we have witnessed in the other 
arts. In the days when the Bibles were still 
chained down in the churches, who would have 
thought it possible to sell literature to multi- 
tudes? It is too far back now for us to know 
what happened when printing came to the aid 
of the art of the story, and it was too slow a 
change; but we know that the radio and phono- 
graph have brought nearly all of the world’s 
masterpieces of music into the music-lover’s 
home. How taste grows is apparent when people 
who used to be content with the city orchestra's 
annual visit to their town now complain because 
the radio provides them with only two or three 
symphony concerts a week! 

We want this same thing for pictures, some- 
thing that will bring royalties to the artist and 
pictures to the public. Even without new in- 
ventions, a standard frame and color reproduc- 
tions of modern paintings selected from current 
showings could be supplied to a subscribing 
membership. 

The artist may not like to contemplate the 
democratizing of his art. The printing press 
turns out more than literature; the Philharmonic 
broadcasts can hardly counteract the flood of 
noises that pass for music on the air, but even 
if the level should be lowered as it widens, it 
would be a healthier condition. 

For it is not only the artist who suffers, or the 
public, when the two are divorced. The artist 
in his ivory tower, with a certain aesthetic 
freedom from entertaining the mob, is sterile. 
For art is born, like everything else, out of the 
union of two bodies—the artist and the public. 
It is when this union is neither indifferent and 
conventional, nor unwilling and forced, but is 
a union of mutual love, that great art is born. 
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Discussion Forums—Albright 
Gallery 


Forums, suggested by various exhibitions held 
during the past season, have been given at the 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. The latest one to 
be brought to our attention was “The ‘Modern- 
ist’ School versus the ‘Academic’ School” 
gested by an exhibition, “Comparisons and Con- 
trasts,” on view during May. As a means of 
heightening interest in the shows on display at 
the Gallery, these forums have proven most 
effective. The discussion in the forum mentioned 
was led by Maulsby Kimball and Robert North. 

The show which made this discussion unusu- 
ally provocative of interest is being circulated by 
the College Art Association. An announcement 
from the Gallery says of this show: “Forty Amer- 
ican paintings are arranged in pairs around the 


sug- 


_gallery. Each pair shows two individual atti- 


tudes toward the same subject matter—portraits, 
nudes, landscapes, still-lifes, etc.—placed side by 
side. The comparison which one is forced to 
make mentally in most exhibitions is consider- 
ably more vivid. because of this juxtaposition. 

“Some of the more interesting comparisons 
are: the flower still-life pictures by Simka 
Simkhovitch and Alfred Maurer; portraits by 
John Carroll and Harold Weston; nudes by Emil 
Ganso and John Sloan. Violently contrasted, 
with the more ‘radical’ artists carrying off honors 
from the conservatives, are the landscapes by 
Emile Branchard vs. Herbert Meyer and the still- 
lifes by Ben Benn ys. R. Dirks.” 


Texas Looks Ahead 


The Texas Fine Arts Association, gathered in 
Austin early in May, adopted new policies which 
take into account the necessity for changing and 
intensifying the activities of the various member 
groups and individuals. 

A central bureau has been established for rout- 
ing of speakers and exhibits throughout the state 


ander the direction of Mrs. Charles Scheuber, 


of the Carnegie Library, Fort Worth. It 1s 
hoped that this bureau will be largely used by 
local clubs and societies in making up their 
programs for the coming year. This develop- 
ment, long needed here as elsewhere, should 


_lessen expenses and facilitate the work of all the 


groups. 
The circuit exhibition made up of the work of 


artist members of the Association is this year 
being managed by Mrs. Roger C. Roberdeau, of 
Austin. As has been the custom, the show was 
selected by a jury of three from the past year’s 
production of Texas artists. In addition to the 
large show, composed of oils, water colors, and 
black and whites, there are available this year a 
water-color show, a graphic arts show, and sev- 
eral one-man displays. These have been added 
to take care of those groups who may not be 
able to afford the larger show this year. 

Writing of the annual meeting, which came at 
the close of a six-days art tour of the state, 
Margaret Carruth writes in the Dallas Times 
Herald: “This annual meeting marks a fitting 
close of the hundred years since the birth of 
Elizabeth Ney in Westphalia, Germany, in 1833, 
and the opening of a new era of concentrated art 
activities in Texas. ...” 


Carnation and Derived Designs 


Italian Velvet Brocade, Faience Plate, Asia Minor 
Both Sixteenth Century 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Plant Forms in Ornament— 


New York 


In the exhibition of Plant Forms in Ornament 
at the Metropolitan Museum, the decorative 
center is a pool of aquatic plants and bright fish 
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presided over by a complacent Kuan Yin and 
adorned at corners by small Buddhas and Bo- 
dhisattvas of modest demeanor. The subtlest and 
most insistent color in the show is in two cases 
at the far ends of the gallery, again Far Eastern, 
where the lotus and the wisteria, the peony and 
the bamboo bloom on gown, panel, and vase 
with an abundance and grace at once naturalistic 
and decoratively satisfying. The moral of this 
Oriental dominance the spectator can deduce 
according to his taste, claiming, perhaps, that 
the Oriental has a less timid and self-conscious 
predilection for striking color and the decorative 
use of plant forms than the European, that the 
gentle anemone, crocus, jasmine, bachelor’s but- 
ton, and rose of European choice must needs 
yield under casual glance to the full-blown peony 
and lotus. 

The acanthus and the aquatic catchfly grow 
together in a tapestry; in an English gown the 
aster, daffodil, heath, and rose bloom on a single 
stem; an Indian tree of life puts forth blossoms 
identifiable by the botanist along with those 
which belong to no known plant; the rose 
assumes countless non-natural shapes; the 
lotus becomes barely distinguishable from a 
rosette. 

The idea of the exhibition is taken up again 
in four galleries of prints. In some of the cases 
are shown illustrated herbals, many from the 
excellent and too little known library of the New 
York Botanical Garden. They may be regarded 
as the point of departure of the prints around 
them, as the plants in the larger gallery are the 
source—often remote enough—of the decorative 
forms used in metal, wood, textile, and ceramic. 
The prints in their own turn often suggest hy- 
pothetical objects, being frankly designs for 
goldsmiths’ work, architectural panels, or silk. 
One whole room, in fact, is devoted to textile 
designs; in one instance the artist’s sketch and 
the finished silk are shown side by side. From 
another aspect, however, the prints, whatever 
their original intention, have sloughed off all 
but their own intrinsic value—naturalistic origin 
and practical purpose seeming each equally re- 
mote from their immediate and self-contained 
decorative effectiveness. 

Lois LEIGHTON COMINGS 


Quincy Art Week—Massachusetts 


Quincy, Massachusetts, held in April its first 
Annual Art Week under the auspices of the 
Quincy Chamber of Commerce and the Quincy 
Art League. There were four exhibitions; the 
leading one, held at the Kingson Galleries in the 
Granite Trust Building, consisted of the thirty 
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most popular oils from the Jordan Marsh ex- 
hibit—a feature of Boston’s Art Week. Other 
exhibits were held at the Wollaston Public Li- 
brary and the Quincy Art Center, and there was 
a show of art work from all the grades of Quincy 
schools in a store near the Art Center. In ad- 
dition, nearly twenty merchants and others 
throughout the city codperated by having pic- 
tures and art objects in their windows. 

The exhibits were attended by thousands of 
people and were enthusiastically received by the 
citizens of Quincy and neighboring towns. It 1s 
believed that there has thus been initiated in 
Quincy an Art Week that will continue to grow 
from year to year. 


Junior Membership Proposed, 
California Print Makers 


In the last of its Print Letters of the past sea- 
son the Print Makers Society of California an- 
nounces a proposed plan, to be definitely worked 
out in the fall, that will provide for a Junior 
Membership in the Society. It is to be ar- 
ranged “so that younger artists, doing good work 
and yet not far enough advanced to be full mem- 
bers, may join with us. Such members to be 
permitted to show their work in the traveling 
exhibits when they can pass a jury. Active mem- 
bers show their prints without jury action and, 
as the Juniors reach the stage where they can be 
changed to the higher status, they will be invited 
to become Active Members. . . . We hope in 
this way to encourage all of the younger workers 
in the print mediums, younger not necessarily 
in age alone but in practical experience. . . .” 


Coérdinated Art Course— 
Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts an- 
nounced recently the appointment of Roy C. 
Nuse to represent the Academy as head of the 
Coordinated Course with the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Through an arrangement with the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts the University 
offers its degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts to stu- 
dents of Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, and 
Mural Decoration who shall have completed a 
course of academic study at the University. ... 
This is known as a Coordinated Course. 

“The work to be completed at the Academy 
lies in the study of Painting, Sculpture, I[lustra- 
tion, and Mural Decoration, and requires three 
years of satisfactory performance to be certified 


Jobn P. Benson: Trawlers 
Purchased by Museum of Fine Arts, BoSton 


-by the head of the Codrdinated Course for the 
Academy.” 

During the first and second years, the students, 
except in special cases, will reside in the dormi- 
tories of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts at Chester Springs and work in the studios 
there: The schedule will be so arranged as to 
favor the work of the Academy during this 

eriod, after which the student may transfer to 
the Philadelphia Schools of the Academy. Dur- 
ing these later years additional courses at the 
University will be taken simultaneously with 
the required work of the Academy. 

Students taking this course are eligible to 
compete for the Cresson European Scholarship 
and other prizes of the Academy’s Schools under 
the terms governing these awards. 

It is believed that this Coordinated Course 
marks a real step forward, since it recognizes the 
art students’ need, too long ignored, for more 
than technical study. 


Boston Accession 


‘The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has re- 

~ cently purchased a painting, “Trawlers,” by 
John P. Benson. This canvas was included in 
-the artist’s one-man show at the Guild of Boston 
artists early in the spring and bought at that 
time. Many New England painters are glad 
that the Museum of Fine Arts is making more 
purchases from contemporary output. It is felt 
that one function of a museum is to exhibit 
the arts of today as well as those of past centuries. 


Chicago Society of Etchers Prize 


From the Print Letter of the California Society 
of Print Makers, quoted elsewhere this month, 
is an announcement of a five-hundred-dollar prize 
being offered “for a plate made of any part of the 
“Century of Progress’ made within the bound- 
artes of the World’s Fair under the following 
conditions: Active members of the Society in 
any part of the world) may compete. The plate 
may be in etching, drypoint, or aquatint, and the 
artists may submit more than one plate. The 
size must not be larger than ten by fourteen 
inches. The Board reserves the right to withhold 
the prize if no worthy work is offered. The 
plate becomes the property of the Society after 
printing and will be cancelled, proofs going only 
to Associate Members. Proofs must be sub- 
mitted by September first, 1933, and all of them 
will become the property of the Society to form 
a portfolio of subjects of the Fair.” 


Art to the Fore—Richmond 


Donations amounting to seventy thousand dol- 
lars for the Virginia Fine Arts Museum were an- 
nounced late in May by Governor Pollard, follow- 
ing his recent appointment of a special founder’s 
gift committee early in the month. All subscrip- 
tions were from private citizens, it 1s understood. 
If the remaining thirty thousand has been raised 
by the first of this month, work can be begun on 
the structure for whichJohn Barton Payne recently 


donated the first hundred thousand dollars. 
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Walking Lion, Saitic Period, Egyptian 
LQ ») I SYP 
Recent Accession, Brooklyn Museum of Art 


The Richmond division of the College of 
William and Mary will open a new school of 
fine arts in Richmond, beginning with the fall 
semester. A four-year course leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts is announced. The 
College is also offering a series of scholarships, 
ranging in value from fifty to two hundred and 
fifty dollars, to art students in some of the 
principal cities of the South. These will be known 
as the Southern Cities Scholarships. Friends of 
art and leading critics in the various communities 
will be asked to hold jury shows to determine 
the winners. Three one-hundred-dollar scholar- 
ships are available for members of graduating 
classes in the city high, parochial, and private 
schools of Richmond. 

Numerous art exhibits in the A. A. Anderson 
Gallery, which is a part of the new school, are 
also announced as attractive features of the 


course. 
G. WATSON JAMES, JR. 


New Egyptian Hall, Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Museum recently opened to the 
public its new Egyptian Hall, made possible 
largely through the bequests of Charles Edwin 
Wilbour, America’s first practicing Egyptologist. 
The installation of the hall has been under the 
direction of Professor Jean Capart, Director of 
the Royal Museums of Art and History of Brus- 
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sels, and Director of the Egyptological Founda- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth of Belgium. 

Following his plan, the collections have been 
extensively rearranged. Stress is put on the 
period of Tell el Amarna, in which the Museum 
is especially rich. All the objects have a more 
human appeal in the new installation; walls are 
light blue; cases are gray; a warm neutral tone 
has been used for backgrounds. 

Among the important objects now seen to 
better advantage than ever before is a walking 
lion of the Saitic Period, a powerful example of 
animal sculpture. This is illustrated herewith. 


Anniversary Exhibit, Wookstock, 
New York 


Hung as part of the thirteenth anniversary ex- 
hibit at the Woodstock Art Gallery from June 
third to fourteenth, paintings by George Bellows, 
Robert Henri, Birge Harrison, and Herman 
Dudley Murphy were of outstanding impor- 
tance. This show is the first of six to be held 
at the Gallery during the summer, according to 
The Overlook, Woodstock weekly. The rest of 
the schedule is as follows: Paintings selected by 
jury, June seventeenth to July fifth; small paint- 
ings, water colors, pastels, drawings, and graphic 
arts, selected by jury, July eighth to nineteenth; 
paintings selected by jury, July twenty-second 


\ 


~ portfolio. 


to. August ninth; Woodstock Art Association 
first annual exhibition, selected by the directors, 
August twelfth to September ninth; no-jury 
show, September thirteenth to twenty-seventh. 

Artists wishing details for entering work in 
these shows should write to the Woodstock Art 
Gallery. The exhibition committee this year 
consists of Henry Lee McFee, Eugene Speicher, 
and Yasuo Kuneyoshi. 


Colonial Art Exposition, Naples 


The Second International Exposition of Colo- 
nial Art is to be held in the Castel Nuovo in 
Naples during the autumn and winter of 1934, 
1935, under the patronage of His Excellency, 
Benito Mussolini. The first of these expositions 
was held in Rome in 1931. . 

The coming exposition will include 
art from ancient times down to the 
Special attention will be paid to the exhibits 
indicative of colonial activity in the days of 
ancient Rome, either originals or reproductions. 
There will also be displays showing the influence 
of Venice and Genoa in the days when they were 
great trading centers. 

A section of the fair will be devoted to col- 
onization projects of the present day, Italian and 
foreign. Much space will be devoted to showing 
the progress of architecture and building activi- 
ties, as well as many other arts, in the different 
colonies of the world. There will be models and 


photographs of buildings. 


New “Print a Month” Edition, 
Cleveland 


The Cleveland Print Makers recently an- 
nounced that the second edition of the “Print a 
Month” is now open to subscription. Early in- 
dications are that the 1933-1934 series will be 
even more popular than that of 1932-1933. Many 
reservations have already been made at the head- 
quarters of the Cleveland Print Makers. 

Each subscriber receives a print each month 
for twelve months; etchings, lithographs, relief 
cuts, or aquatints made and signed by a group 
of Cleveland’s representative artists. With the 
first print of the series the subscriber receives a 
The subscription list is positively 
limited to two hundred and fifty. The price of 
a subscription is only ten dollars. __ 

This year’s artists, selected in open compett- 
tion, are to be: Henry G. Keller, Stevan Do- 
hanos, George Adomeit, Wally DuBots Richards, 


colonial 
present. 


Bela Zaboly, Price Chamberlain, all of Cleveland, 


and Adolph Dehn of New York. 


“Funny Stickers,” Chicago 


The following editorial comment appeared in 
the Bulletin of the Business Men’s Art Club of 
Chicago recently: “The other evening one of our 
good friends, well known to the art world, called 
on us and, during the course of the conversation, 
vety definitely classed himself as a conservative 
artist. He is a good artist, but, by classifying 
himself conservative, by conveying the word and 
idea thus to others, he unconsciously lowers his 
own worth; for a conservative artist, according to 
all logic and reasoning, is one opposed to change, 
to let things be as they are, and that is just the 
thing a good artist does not do (read the essay on 
Art by Ralph Waldo Emerson). Much fault 
lies with the artists, for they will insist on label- 
ing themselves with funny stickers. How can 
they blame the art critics and art directors and 
trustees, etc., for losing their equilibrium in the 
art world?” How, indeed? 


Colossal Stone Hand from Temples 
of Lung Mén 
Gift of C. T. Loo to Metropolitan Museum 


Metropolitan Accessions, New York 


The Metropolitan has recently put on exhibi- 
tion a head of Augustus Saint-Gaudens by John 
Flanagan, a most interesting and acute portrait 
of the great sculptor by his eminent pupil. The 
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Jobn Flanagan: Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


On View at the Metropolitan Museum 


measurements. and studies for the head were 
made from life, but when Saint-Gaudens died 
in 1907 the work was unfinished, and it re- 
mained so for some time. It was completed in 
1924, and in the same year the first bronze cast 
was made. 

In the department of Far Eastern Art there is 
being shown a huge granite hand of the T’ang 
dynasty, the gift of C. T. Loo, considered the 
most notable accession in the field of Chinese 
art since 1930. The hand comes from one of 
the figures in the rock-cut temples of Lung Mén. 

A piece of k’o ssu which is probably of the 
Ming dynasty shows the ch’i lin, a supernatural 
beast of good omen. The advent of this beast 
was supposed to augur some particularly happy 
occurrence. 


Java Theatre Arts, Palos Verdes, 
California 


The Stowitts Exhibit of Java Theatre Arts, 
sponsored by the Palos Verdes Community Arts 
Association, which recently concluded its second 
American showing at the Palos Verdes Public 
Library and Art Gallery, proved the most popu- 
lar show of the year, judging by attendance and 
general interest. 

Stowitts, known as one-time dancing partner 
of Pavlowa, and painter of pictures of “Vanish- 
ing India” shown in America about two years 
ago, has won further praise with his paintings of 
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princes and high officials of Java in their roles 
in the historic dramas derived from the Hindu 
epics. Arthur Millier, critic of the Los Angeles 
Times, says that these pictures “show the same 
understanding of living movement which was 
displayed in the ‘Vanishing India’ series, but 
technically they are quite different—their style 
and warmer coloring being based on the Javanese 
costumes.” From Palos Verdes this exhrbit 
went to the Los Angeles Museum. 

Several other exhibits have been held during 
the year, as well as a number of lectures and 
musical events. Classes in wood carving have 
been given throughout the year. 


Fortieth Western Arts Convention 


The Fortieth Anniversary Convention of the 
Western Arts Association in Columbus, Ohio, 
early in May, has been characterized as the most 
successful in the Association’s history. There 
were one hundred and one speakers chosen from 
coast to coast who contributed to the considera- 
tion of three fields: Art Education, Industrial 
Arts Education, and Home-Making Education. 
The programs were topically developed around 
some central theme such as ceramics, design and 
color, drawing, housing, supervision, prepara- 
tion for leadership, research, secondary schools, 
the administrative viewpoint, museums, honor- 


Piece of K’o ssu Showing Chinese Unicorn 
Recently Acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 


/ 


Jack J. Greitzer: Coming Storm (Water Color) 
Purchased from May Show by the Cleveland Museum of Art 


ary art fraternities, better homes, university 
visits, commercial exhibits, educational exhibits, 
and _so~-on. 

Each program, as far as possible, opened with 
an orientation speaker, who was followed by one 
or two speakers who indicated definite applica- 
tions. The program was closed, in each case by a 
summarizer, who pointed out significant trends, 
ptinciples or functions of the particular topic 
discussed. 

Alfred G. Pelikan, Director of the Milwaukee 
Art Institute, was made President of the Asso- 
clation. 


Museum Buys from Local Show, 


Cleveland 


Again this year the Cleveland Museum has 
made several purchases from the annual May 
Show. From the outstanding still-life class at 
the exhibition, the Museum has purchased the 


_ first-prize-winning “Mediterranean Still. Life” 


by E. Bart Gerald, one of whose portraits was 
illustrated in these pages last month. 

“Another purchase made by the Museum is 
Jack J. Greitzer’s “Coming Storm,” painted in 
Sicily. With a composition of extreme simplicity 


-the artist has conveyed a sense of space and has 


suggested in a subtle manner the precipitous 
character of Taormina. 


Federation Convention, Chicago 


The Goodman Theatre of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, was the scene, on June eighth, ninth, 
and tenth, of the Twenty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Arts. 
Also, two dinner meetings were held at the 
Palmer House, hotel headquarters of the Con- 
vention. Despite hard times the attendance was 
as good as that of previous meetings outside of 
Washington, where the Federation meets on even 
years. It was planned that the various meetings 
would give a picture of the present situation in 
the art field and of the important place that 
chapters of the Federation may take in the future 
development of the organization’s activities. 

Jane Addams of Hull House, was the first 
speaker on the program. She told how in her 
forty years of experience at Hull House the arts 
and crafts have been found of great social value, 
giving impetus to creative and constructive liv- 
ing. The rest of the session of the first morning 
was devoted to presentation of reports: from the 
Board of Directors, the treasurer, from the 
Secretary on the Southern Project and the 
Olympic Art Exhibition, from Erwin O. Chris- 
tensen, Edward B. Rowan, and Paul H. Grum- 
mann, 

At the afternoon session there was a talk by 
Dr. Robert B. Harshe, Director of the Art Insti- 
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tute of Chicago, on the Century of Progress 
Art Exhibition hung in the Institute galleries. 
Some time was available for a visit to the exht- 
bition before the conference on “A Vital Art 
Program for Mid-Western Communities” at 
which Edward B. Rowan presented a paper and 
led discussion. 

That evening at the Palmer House there was 
an informal dinner meeting at which William 
Sloane Coffin, President of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, presided. Brief papers, pre- 
senting the viewpoints of the several arts, were 
offered by Augustus Vincent Tack on painting; 
Lorado Taft on sculpture, Mrs. Bertha Jaques 
on graphic arts, Ely Jacques Kahn on industrial 
atts, J. C. Bulliet, of the Chicago Daily News, on 
“The Art Critics and the Press,” and Maurice 
Gnesin, Director of the Goodman Theatre, on 
theatre. Mr. Coffin brought the meeting to a 
close with a masterly summing up. 

At the morning session on June ninth, the 
topic considered was “Art in Common Things.” 
The first paper, “Design for Mass Production,” 
was by John-W. Higgins, President of the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Company. This was 
followed by a paper dealing with “The Con- 
sumers’ Responsibility in Developing Good 
Taste” by Olive M. Lyford, Director of the 
Arts and Interests Bureau of the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America. Allen Eaton pre- 
sented the subject of “Art in Rural Handicrafts,” 
and Richard F. Bach closed the session with a 
talk on “Art in Use.” 

A number of the trustees of the Art Institute 
and their wives were present at the Friday lunch- 
eon as a reception committee for the official art 
exhibition of the Century of Progress. Chauncey 
McCormick welcomed the delegates and mem- 
bers of the Federation and appealed to them to 
carry over the country the message of the unusual 
importance of the exhibition at the Institute. 
The rest of the afternoon was left free for a visit 
to the fair grounds. At five o’clock the dele- 
gates met at the Indiana Building to be received 
by Governor and Mrs. McNutt and hostesses 
representing the Indiana Federation of Art 
Clubs, the Hoosier Salon Patrons Association, 
and the Daughters of Indiana, to hear a paper on 
“American Art” by Thomas H. Benton, and to 
view the murals he had made for the building. 

The session on the evening of the ninth was 
devoted to the increasing importance of the 
arts in the activities of many national organiza- 
tions whose primary interest is in other fields. 
Those represented by brief papers were: Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, American 
Civic Association, American Country Life Asso- 
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ciation, American Library Association, Garden 
Club of America, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, National Association of Junior 
Leagues of America, National Education Asso- 
ciation, National Recreation Association. 

At the morning session on the tenth “The New 
Emphasis of the Arts in Education,” was dis- 
cussed, with Dr. Thomas Munro of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art presiding. The following 
papers were submitted: “Public School Art Edu- 
cation in a Machine Age,” by Joseph Wiseltier, 
formerly State Art Supervisor, Connecticut; 
“The Arts in the Private Preparatory Schools,” 
by Roberta M. Fansler, Art Advisor of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York; “Art as a 
Necessary Factor in Character Education,” by 
Professor Raymond S. Stites of Antioch Col- 
lege; and “A College Administrator’s Point of 
View,” by Dr. Arnold Bennet Hall, of the 
Brookings Institution, formerly President of the 
University of Oregon. This last paper was read 
by Mr. Whiting in the absence of the author. 

At the final business meeting on the afternoon 
of the tenth the Committee on Resolutions 
submitted the usual resolution of thanks to the 
Trustees and the Director of the Art Institute 
and others who had acted as hosts for their 
hospitality, and to the various speakers for their 
valuable contributions. Also submitted was a 
resolution which put the Federation on record 
as heartily indorsing the movement to retain art 
education in public schools as a necessary part of 
the curriculum. These resolutions, of which 
copies are available upon request, were both 
unanimously adopted. 

The Committee on Nominations presented 
the following names of Directors to serve to 
1936: Mrs. John W. Alexander, Frederic A. 
Delano, Archer M. Huntington, Henry W. 
Kent, Florence N. Levy, Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
Henry L. de Forest, Robert Woods Bliss, all of 
whom were elected or reélected. To fill the two 
vacancies caused by resignation in the group of 
the Directors serving to 1935, Dr. Arnold Bennett 
Hall and D. Everett Waid were elected. 

In closing, the President spoke briefly of the 
Federation and its new program, stressing the 
need for prompt and careful consideration of 
ways and means adapted to present needs, con- 
centration of effort despite straightened cir- 
cumstances, and increased understanding and 
cooperation among members and chapters of the 
Federation. 


(Copies of convention papers are available at 
Federation Headquarters at a nominal charge to 
cover cost of preparation and postage.) 


~ media. 


Pay BOOKS ON ART 


Italian Renaissance Sculpture: 
Twenty Pictures 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Publishers. Price, 
$.25. 


Twenty excellent collotype plates of Italian 
Renaissance Sculpture from the Metropolitan’s 
collections and less than four pages of text by 
Joseph Breck, Assistant Director, make up this 
engaging “picture book.” 

Material of just the kind this series provides 
has long been wanting. Here good illustrations 
of the objects themselves are given the predomi- 
nant place. The descriptive text gives enough 
background so that the sculpture begins to have 
some significance. 

One pamphlet of the series, dealing with The 
American High Chest, has already appeared. An- 
other picture book dealing with Renaissance 


_—Sculpture in bronze is to be issued. The present 


booklet has to do with pieces in terracotta, 
stucco, and marble. 
E, A. W., JR. 


Artists at Work 


Edited by Stanley Casson. George G. Harrap, London, 
Publishers. Price, 5 shillings. 


If more critics would acquaint themselves with 
art in the making, as Mr. Casson has done, we 
might hope for sounder interpretation. If our 
radio stations would arrange a series like that 
presented by the British Broadcasting Company 
and recorded in this book, our Philistines, who 
either care nothing about art or who assume 
that they need no special training to appraise it, 
would begin a much-needed education. 

Mr. Casson, a don at New College, Oxford, is 
one of the foremost authorities on Greek sculp- 
ture. But he rightly sees that no art can be 
properly understood unless the process of its 
creation is entered into by the critic; conven- 
tional scholarship is not enough. So he has 
worked with artists and by himself in various 
In this series of radio interviews with 
Frank Dobson, the sculptor, Henry Rushbury, 
the etcher, Albert Rutherston, the painter and 
book illustrator, and Edward Halliday, the por- 


_ trait painter, he gets from the artists themselves 
explanation of their technical devices and their 


attitude toward their craft. Spoken for popular 
hearing, the conversation 1s colloquial and un- 


pretentious, but for all that it comes to grips 
with real problems. 

In his introduction Mr. Casson deplores the 
fact that modern governments subsidize the 
teaching and practice of goodness but not beauty; 
that our industrial civilization has forced artists 
to ascend ivory towers; that artists do not con- 
tribute more to the literature on art. Then he 
lets them speak for themselves. Mr. Dobson 
explains how he makes a clay or wax maquette 
and countless drawings on paper before he at- 
tacks his block of stone; he describes his favorite 
tools, especially the boucharde; he shows how he 
selects certain planes for amplification, eschew- 
ing irrelevant detail; he analyzes sculptural 
thythm. Incidentally, he says what he thinks 
of professional and amateur art critics. The same 
sort of comment, general and specific, is given 
by the other artists in terms ‘of their special 
media, Accompanying the chapters are thirty- 
two reproductions of the speakers’ own work, 
and drawings of sculptors’ and engravers’ tools. 

The venture is commendable. It would have 
been more productive, however, if abler artists 
had been chosen for the interviews. Let us hope 
that our best craftsmen will not be too proud 
to enlist themselves in such a program of popu- 


lar enlightenment. W. G. AGARD 


Characteristics of French Art 


By Roger Fry. Brentano's, Publishers. Price, $3.75. 


From the French primitives through Cézanne 
and Seurat, Roger Fry traces two balancing atti- 
tudes discernible in the art of France: the first, a 
keen awareness of life as it is, a quick compre- 
hension of the broad significance of the moment, 
fresh, unprejudiced vision; the second, a detach- 
ment from life, a passion for order, satisfaction 
with formal logic for its own sake, and a pre- 
determined way of seeing things according to 
definite rules. The interrelationship of these 
two attitudes, the way in which they succeed 
each other in varying traditions and schools and 
their simultaneous appearance in the work of 
vastly different contemporaries 1s really the 
theme of the book. And it is a theme with many 
intricate and fascinating variations. 

Especially apparent 1s the cleavage between 
these two attitudes during most of the eighteenth 
century. “The opposition between Raphael and 
Rubens, then,” writes Mr. Fry, “became almost 
a party question for the first, but not for the 
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last time, in the history of French art. I do not, 
of course, suggest that Raphael and Rubens 
correspond in any exact sense with the two modes 
of feeling which I have outlined, but at least 
that the artists who had the more direct contact 
with life turned in the direction of Rubens. . . .” 
Reproductions of a Watteau and a Rubens on 
the same page indicate this difference of feeling 
and attitude as well as the difference between 
the classic horizontal and the Rococo diagonal 
schemes of composition. Again, in the bour- 
geois, life-like paintings of Chardin, the sensi- 
tive and observant note is seen, so earthy and 
pleasant beside the ethereal, dreamy formality 
of Fragonard. 

Although the romantic reaction to the aca- 
demic tyranny of David and Ingres did not lead 
Delacroix or even Géricault back to the fresh 
vision and the passion for accurate seeing which 
critics have been finding in the. unsentimental 
early work of Corot, Mr. Fry has included them. 
However far these romanticists may have been 
from the two main streams of the French tradi- 
tion, no account of the nineteenth century, from 
whatever viewpoint written, could ignore them. 
Their inclusion in this book is made more 
logical, perhaps, when one remembers that the 
text 1s adapted from lectures given in connection 
with the exhibition of French art at Burlington 
House. Just as no exhibition would have been 
complete without these painters, so no lectures 
about the show, and no book on the subject 
could afford to leave them unmentioned. Ex- 
plaining, Mr. Fry writes: “It may be precisely 
because there is something exotic about the art 
of this time that the French seem to some of -us 
to exaggerate its importance and to look upon 
Delacroix as one of their greatest artists. It may 
be worth while, then, to treat this abnormal 
phase of French art in brief outline before I go 
on to what seems to me the more typical and 
characteristic development of the subsequent 
period.” 

In going on to consider the realists Mr. Fry 
points out that the public was just coming into 
its own as patron of the arts, a public, in its early 
days of lusty sureness, not even chastened as 
much as it is now “by the memory that [it] has 
always been proved wrong.” Courbet was the 
first artist to come up against this force of vulgar 
opinion. As Mr. Fry says, “His vulgarity was 
at least honest and untainted by false culture. 

. . He fixed on a fact so obvious that none but 
he would have dared to state it—the fact that 
painting appeals to the eye. Therefore the 
painter can only paint what he can see before 
him. . . .” This brought French art back again 
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to vital perception of the world as it is. But the 
public accustomed to neo-classic and romantic 
preconceptions would not accept this sort of 
honesty. 

The public continued to object as the Im- 
pressionists painted things as seen by the eye. 
People, in the mass, were as reluctant to accept 
this new way of seeing as any other. Bazille, 
Sisley, Degas, Renotr are all discussed against 
the background of a public opinion as yet chiefly 
literary in viewpoint and generally literate 1f not 
really cultured. Also included in the section are 
Cézanne and Seurat who reacted to the tenets of 
Impressionism in their own ways, using the 
discoveries to meet their demands of form and 
space relationships. 

CharatteriStics of French Art is not a history and 
not a handbook. It presents a thesis based on 
the consideration of the two attitudes mentioned. 
Before reading the book a glance at the list of 
plates seems to reveal many grave omissions. 
Yet taking the book as a whole the omissions 
are not detrimental. Mr. Fry simply gives us a 
method of reconsidering our reactions to French 
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